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“Enticing us with all things 
mountain-like” 


Hip young gunslingers: 
Dave Hewitt, Perkin Warbeck 


Posse: 


Alan Dawson, James Fenton, Val 
Hamilton, Grant Hutchison, David 


McVey, Ronald Turnbull 


Quick on the draw: 
Craig Smillie, Chris Tyler 


Keeping law and order: Jools 


OUTLETS: 

All Nevisport and Tiso, plus: 
Erstwhile City of Culture: 

Outside Now, |73 Byres Rd 
Outdoor Survival Shop, 

156 Buchanan St 

Prog Shop, 73 Robertson St 
Scotia Bar, | 14 Stockwell St 
Paisley: Summits, 96 Causeyside St 
Hamilton: Summits, 30 Gateside St 
E Kilbride: Wild Rover, 53 The Plaza 
Athens of the North: 

James Thin, 57 George St 

New Heights, |34 Lothian Rd 
Outdoor Trading Co, |30 Rose St 
Archways Promotions (Sports 
Bookshop), 50 Lochrin Buildings, 
Gilmore Place 

Falkirk: 

Challenge Sports, 25 Bank St 
Perth: 

James Thin, |76 High St 

Climb and Axe, 71 S Methven St 
Dunfermline: Summits, 5 Bridge St 
Southern Scotland: 

Out & About, 2 Elcho St Brae, 
Peebles 

James Thin, 18-26 Church 
Crescent, Dumfries 

Aberdeen: Marshalls, 186 George St 
Fort William: 

Ellis Brigham, St Mary’s Hall, 
Belford Rd 

Inverness: Clive Rowland 
Mountain Sports, 9/11 Bridge St 
James Thin, 29 Union St 


BRIGHT TOO SOON... 


Readers will have discovered 
by now (due to said object 
falling out and hitting their 
toes) that TAC25 is the first 
issue to include a flier. 
This isn’t an advert for some 
useless product, but the 
Mountaineering Council of 
Scotland’s recently published 
blurb on access tothehills. 
Also available fromthe MCofS 
is an excellent 24pp Winter 
Skills brochure written by 
Allen Fyffe and Iain Peter. 
(Available fromMCofs, 4a 
St Catherine’s Rd, Perth, PH1 
5SE, 29p A4 SAE marked Winter 
Skills.) With the imminent 
onset (hopefully) of the icy 
season, this is well wortha 
precautionary read. 


Last issue we gave the new 
address of Andy Mayhew, Gen 
Sec of the MBA. Sod’s Lawof 
coursemeant that he promptly 
moved again (although toa 
pub, sothat’s okay) . The new 
new address is The Royal 
Arms, 38 Bath Road, Stonehouse, 
Gloucestershire, GL10 2JA. 
Quite what such a mighty 
bothymonger is doing on the 
darkest recesses of The Plain 
is another matter... 


Details of subscriptions on p15. 
TAC2, TAC4-12, TACI4, 16, 
TACI9-24 available from above 
address. £1 each inc p&p, £2.50 for 
three, £3 for four-to-eight, £4 for 


Other bits of Scotland: 

Paper Shop, Kingussie Always to the fore with the 
Munros, 14 Bank St; Aberfeldy so-called information super- 
Clachaig Inn, Glen Coe right-of-way, TAC is pleased 
Green Welly Shop, Tyndrum to inform cyberbaggers 
Moray Mountain Sports, 7 North 


nine or more. 


TACI, 3, 13, 15 and 17-18 have 


all gone. 


Cheques payable to The Angry 


Corrie. 


Phone TAC on: 0141-420-1 137 
Fax TAC on: 0141-423-9332 
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Sport/Hill/TAC/ 


email: 
bodemo5@udcf.gla.ac.uk 
(editor) 

gpua0! @udcf.gla.ac.uk 
(warbeck) 


Printed by Clydeside Press, 37 High St, 
Glasgow 0141-552-5519 


St, Forres 

Albion’s contourless void: 

Freetime, 3 West Tower St, Carlisle 
LD Mountain Centre, 34 Dean St, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Sportspages, Caxton Walk, 94-96 
Charing Cross Rd, London 
Cotswold Camping, 6A Oxford 
Rd, Manchester 

Rock & Run, Unit 6, Castle Quay, 
Chester Rd, Manchester 

3-4 Cheapside, Ambleside 

98 Devonshire St, Sheffield 

The Pineapple People, Athletic 
Union, University Park, Nottingham 
Hunting Raven Bookshop, 

19 Cheap St, Frome, Somerset 
Outdoor Shop, 27-31 High St, 
Stony Stratford 

Wales (land of double letters): 
Climber & Rambler, Pont Y Pair, 
Betws-Y-Coed 


of two interesting Net 
sites. There is nowahill- 
related site at http:// 
www.communicata.co.uk/ 
lookover/hillwalking/ 
index.html (this has some 
connectionwith the SMC, and 
will eventually link into 
on-line data) . More chatty is 
the uk.rec.walking newsgroup. 
This appeared as recently as 
early October, and should 
be more suited to walkers 
than is uk.rec.climbing. We 
ourselves are hoping to soon 
collect all the TAC/TACit 
related on-line material 
into our own homepage; more 
news on this as and when. 


Finally, your Ed left a bag 
of spare clothes in the 
Meikle Bin car park (NS672858) 
on Sun 30/10/95. Anyone find 
it? I’1l buy youa drink! 
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) Differences between Mururoa Atoll : 
"and the Munros of Atholl — 


Mururoa Atoll has in its favour endless sunshine, friendly natives, Bacardi on tap and being an extremely 
long way from Tavistock. On the downside it’s completely flat, has lots of French military types swanning 
about (not to mention other poisonous things such as snakes and jellyfish). Plus there is the small matter 
of 204 nuclear explosions in, on or under it since 1960. The Munros of Atholl benefit from being very 
unflat, having no dangerous wildlife (unless you rick your back heaving dead stags onto pickups) and 
no radioactivity apart from your run-of-the-mill Chernobyl dosage. Bad points include absolutely no 
natives (all long since Cleared), lots of visiting cabinet ministers in tweeds, endless rain instead of sunshine 
and being a damn sight nearer to Tavistock. 


The highest of the numerous Atholl Munros is of course Beinn a’Ghlo. And every time the French 
government explodes an atomic bomb under Mururoa, the atoll, along with all its inhabitants and wildlife, 
is briefly and prettily aglow with nuclear isotopes. 


One of the component Munros of Beinn a’Ghlo is the famously-named Braigh Coire Chruinn-bhalgain, or 
Slope of the Corrie of the Little Round Blisters. This name was previously thought to refer to skin condition 
following a bad attack of midges, but in light of the Mururoa connection a radioactive derivation seems 
much more likely. Similarly, another Atholl Munro, Carn a’Chlamain, spookily hints at a French Protect and 
Survive leaflet advising South Sea islanders to coat themselves in Factor 3000 calamine lotion to prevent 
unsightly afterglow and fission-stroke. 


Mururoa Atoll has been subjected to a vast amount of fallout over the years. Your editor once fell out with 
a friend whilst climbing Beinn a’Ghlo, although the reason for this was unclear rather than nuclear. (Okay, 
so it was to do with sandwiches.) 


Atholl Estates employ numerous ghillies and water-bailiffs, whose sole responsibility is to prevent illegal 
fishin’ on their land. Oddly, France pursues precisely the opposite tack, employing thousands of disease- 
ridden legionnaires to enable illegal fission to occur. 


As TAC readers will be well aware, the Duke of Atholl is for some long-forgotten reason allowed to maintain 
a private army to ward off insurgents and land-reformers. Unlike the French Foreign Legion which 
“defends” Mururoa, no-one has ever run away from home to romantically join the Duke’s crew. 
TE Lawrence was reportedly spotted in Pitlochry one Christmas, but it transpired to be only some local 
schoolboy with a teatowel on his head after performing in a church nativity play. 


Just as Atholl Estates keeper Charlie Pirie frequently drives a Land Rover through his hills, so the French 
government just as frequently drives a coach and horses through all EC, UN and NATO moratoria on 
nuclear testing. 


Reuters recently reported that “Serious cracks have appeared in the Mururoa Atoll, leading to both bad and 
intense damage and sticky Frenchies”. Clearly this had been somehow scrambled in transmission. What 
it should have read was “Serious cranks have appeared in the Munros of Atholl, bagging from tents and 
bothies in a ticking frenzy”. 


There have now been so many tests at Mururoa 
that the atoll is reckoned to tilt an inch each time 
and may one day soon crack up. During a recent 
Sunday Post sponsored walk through Glen Tilt, so 
many Francis Gay readers filed past Forest Lodge 
that Charlie Pirie swore he too was about to 
crack up. 


Wildlife readily seen on South Sea islands such as 

Mururoa includes the yellow-and-blue striped 

ratchet toad, Higson’s chameleon, the green-shanked 

oriole and various exotic species of treehopper. 

Wildlife readily seen on Atholl Munros includes the 

dead stag, the dead grouse, the dead fox, lots of 

little former scurrying things (now dead) — oh, and | 
sheep. 
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In TAC24 we gave a favourable review to Across Scotland on Foot — a personal 
history, by Ronald Turnbull, of moving very fast on the hill. We must therefore be 
in his good books, since he’s now written an article... 


Mental Activity: The Donalds Non-stop 


Genesis 
For his non-stop run over the Munros and other 3000-footers, Hugh Symonds gained the Long Distance 
Achievement of the Year award, a book contract, and his own weight in Christmas puddings. Odd, in a 
way, as his daily average was just 25 miles and 6500ft. Now, to run the Munros you need a corporate 
sponsor, a camper van and a long-suffering wife (or husband! — Ed.). However, here on my doorstep are 
the 138 Donalds. The record for them is 12 days: “perhaps the greatest peak-bagging expedition of all 
time” wrote Martin Moran in amoment when he didn’t have his calculator handy. It’s still only 32 miles and 
6500ft per day. 

Apart from Galloway, the Donalds are pretty good rubbish. But if you run them you don’t have time to 
get bored; and all that high whispering grassland may not be very furious but at least it’s fast. 

And then I heard about these newly-discovered ones. A single massive boulder forms the summit ... 
grandstand view of the Highlands ... and you can stick them onto the front of the Ochils withno extra road. 
Right: let’s go for it. 


Exodus (May 1995) 
Bivvy bag, deep heather, view of Hoover Bag. How severe will be the scramble onto the massive boulder? 
Deer on the ridge: are these really Donalds? 

Reassurance at 6am. The single massive boulder is really a fallen-over fencing strainer, a typical Donald 
summit ornament. Hop the fence and away. Hoover Bag in eleven minutes, four minutes under schedule. In 
goes the first ofa hundred Tracker bars. A bit of snow to run down, a labyrinth of peat, and a slow energy- 
conserving jog down a resinous forest road. Count 1000ft up as 12 miles and reckon 4 mph gives 43 
miles and 9800ft a day for ten days. But I’ve lost half-an-hour in the peat hags. 

Irritated, I cross Strathblane and trudge up a grassy moor and Blairdenon. Irritation brings haste: I’ve 
gained *% hour. Careful, careful: too fast is worse than too slow. Decelerate and shove in the Trackers. 
Cold wind out of the north, pale sunlight, short grass bumpy as an early-moming eiderdown after a night of 
passion. (Excuse me! — Ed.) What fun to be a runner on the Ochils, and so what ifthe summit indicator 
says it’s still 80 miles to The Cheviot. 


Leviticus 

Leviticus is where it says us 
deviants and aberrants get flung 
into a bog and trodden to death. 
That’s the Moorfoots for you. 
Small bowelnot altogether happy 
about the relentless input of 
Trakkas, legs not too thrilled with 
a day that started the other side 
of the Forth Bridge, foot lands 
awkwardly on the body of 
previous deviant buried under the 
slurry and down I go, map into a 
peat-pool. Then it starts to sleet. 


Dueteronomy 

“Ye have compassed this mountain long enough: turn you northward.” I saved the best till last: arrived at 
Carsphairn at noon on Day 9 to find that my Galloway support, a lame hillrunner on a bike, wasn’t there. 
Mental hygiene has been attended to no more than physical: sanity, if ever, hadn’t outlasted Day 6. [eft the 
absent lame one my luggage and set off along the Rhinns of Kells with a bumbag. 

Who says the sane have more fun? My much-persecuted knees said what the hell and let me run down 
the grassy back of Corserine. A frisky little snowstorm caught me on Millfore: goats lurked on the path. 

The final day dawned golden over the rocky hollows of Craignaw, and then undawned again for the long 
out-and-back to Shalloch North Top. Crisp navigation over soggy grass was the only pleasure along the 
Awful Hand, but when the clouds buggered off eastwards to give me thrilling blue sea in the distance I 
managed to get down Merrick in only two minutes more than I take in the Merrick Race to get up it and 
thought: “should finish now’. 

Wrong. As I strode and trotted the Minnigaffs, more clouds appeared, lurched across to Cairnsmore 
and started to hang out, drooling and piddling all over my final hill. Would it be sensible to climb, alone, into 
that mist, onto that vast granite, three hours before dark, completely ga-ga from exhaustion and lack of 
sleep? It wouldn’t, but I was going to do it anyway. 

But who said alone? Here’s Glyn (knee op only two weeks ago, doc says don’t walk over rough 
surfaces for a month but didn’t mention running), and Colin who’s been slating roofs all day in the rain and 
now wants to trot over the high-altitude acid swamp of international ecological significance. We reach the 
final top, Knee of Cairnsmore, with me still on my feet and it not even dark yet. 

It’s an hour-and-a-half down to the road, though: by which time neither of these conditions still obtain. 


Numbers 

148 Donalds (old variety, from the 1990 Bearhop SMC edition): including 4 “newly discovered” and 
6 English Cheviots. Of course, if you include Uamha Bheag, “not in Tables but should be”, then you should 
exclude Dugland, “in Tables but shouldn’t be”. Us runners tend to have an unsophisticated “do ’em all” 
mentality. 

Also two miscellaneous Marilyns (Eildon Mid Hill; Greatmoor Hill Roxburghshire) to make up numbers. 
Ten in cloud, 106 alone, 56 previously unvisited. 

430 miles (map wheel: call it 450 if you like). 98000ft. 9 days 14 hours 25 minutes. 

Daily average 141% hours, 43 miles, 9800ft. Longest: Dunfermline — Moorfoots— Melrose, 56 miles, 
4500ft. Shortest: Manor Hills, 38 miles, 11000 feet. (Blimey — Ed.) 


Gien Coe versus Shakespeare again 


Perkin Warbeck unearths new evidence... 
Social-work and bird-of-prey film maker Ken Loach has 
departed from his oeuvre (departed from his egg? — Ed.) 
with his latest outing Land and Freedom. A few TAC 
readers may be familiar with one of the actors (a Paul 
Laverty from Glasgow) in this account of the complicated 
political manoeuvrings (personeggings? — Ed.) which 
embroil a militia unit in the Spanish Civil war. 

Is this the Paul Laverty of Channel 4’s Into Nicaragua 
| hear you ask, or the subject of a Sunday Mail account 
of a brave Scots lawyer who negotiated with the 


Nicaraguan Contras for the release of some innocent 
hostages? (That’s enough Nicaragua — let’s have some Glen 
Coe — Ed.) 

Paul it turns out has a major part in the film, with a 
significant contribution to what many critics have 
described as the key scene. He also has to feign injury 
and sing the Internationale in Spanish. All this in spite of 
the fact that he is not and never has been an actor. In 
fact this major part in a big budget mainstream movie is 
his debut. 


Some of TAC’s staff have taken Paul to the mighty 
summits in the past, and while making excellent 
company he has singularly failed to scoot up the South 
Peak of the Cobbler with his hands in his pockets. No 
solo ascents of the great crags have been jauntily carried 
out by the erudite activist. 

So the theory advances. 


Theorem: Glen Coe is better than Shakespeare 
Lemma: Climbing is much harder than acting 


Hillwalkers do not equip themselves in utilitarian fashion. They continue to be moved rather by the 
Spiritus Mundi, which again we fearlessly refute here in the capable hands of Perkin Warbeck. 


he only thing worse 
than having & SKY. pole 
1s Not having one 


Karabiners 


“What's this?” you may ask — “TAC goes all dangly on us?” Not yet. 
| refer rather to the growing habit of attaching various items of kit to 
one’s rucksack or person with dinky wee karabiners. Despite their 
size, these have a breaking strain of 7700 Newtons. For the Percy 
Sugdens out there that’s a rather heavy object, of the order of, say, 
a Narnain boulder. Maybe I’ve just been lucky in my walking career, 
but never has an old tin mug or compact camera dangling from my 
rucksack been subjected to such a force. And if it was | think | would 
prefer the attachment to just give way rather than subject my body to 


an acceleration of 100 ms?. 


Not using collapsible ski-poles 
| am a convert to collapsible ski-poles. It took a wee while because 
we don’t seem to use them in Scotland. They are however utterly 
ubiquitous on the continent, and once introduced to the notion by 
Walter the Mighty Guide of the Pitztal Valley, | have never looked 
back. They are an aid to balance in snow, on scree and when fording 
burns. They help cushion the knees when going downhill. They 
have been known to fend off the mad goats of Ben Vrackie and can 
make the heart slightly stiller when negotiating a group of dubious 
cows. Sport a pair in Scotland and what do you get? “Where's your 
skis then??” “I'd use a zimmer before a pair of those” and other such 
Wildean epithets. Ordinary pedestrians who hardly leave the car 
park will stoutly proclaim their abstinence. Folk will risk blisters 
and skelfs from some old branch they’ve picked up rather than carry 
a pole or two. And all for some sort of notional resonance with 
Harry Lauder. 


Goretex boots 


Dangerous waters here, as Ed himself and his principal co-linguist 
Grant Hutchison both sport a pair; but it’s got to be said: these 
are not worth the money. Fair enough if they were actually 
waterproof in the true Scottish sense — ie 4 hours in wet grass 
and bogs; but even their advocates would not claim that. So what 
are we left with? 100 plus notes for a pair of lightweight boots. 
Wait a minute here — lightweight boots? The reason we 
wear boots is for ankle support. Otherwise why not wear Val 
Hamilton's famed flip-flops? Or Muriel’s stockings and high heels 
... OOPS, perhaps too vivid a recall here for a very incidental item 
in The Munro Show. Well forgive me, but the last time | looked, 
Goretex didn’t suffer much from rigidity. Your back isn’t held erect 


in guardsmanly style like Lawrie McMenemy from having it encased in Goretex. In fact the cagoule 
can be crumpled into quite a small ball, making it ideal for the rucksack. So ankle support goes out 
the window. The only apparent benefit of Goretex boots is that you don’t have to wax them. 
Except Ed does. | rest my case. (You're just jealous — Ed.) 


NB — Contuining our p2 theme of TAC Eds losing things, fashion guru Warbeck mislaid his priceless ski-poles on the A83 
roadside at Stronafyne Farm,Arrochar (NN298050) on Sun 5th Nov. These, like the Eds themselves, are an odd pair: oné a 


burgundy Leki Stubai, one a pink Fitzel, both three-piece. Anyone find them, get in touch and a TAC F-shirt will be yours! 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


MEMO FROM: Dietrich Schmidt (Deutsche Okologischeinstittut) 


TO: TAC 
DATE: August 1995 
REF: Glencoe 


I read in a tourist guide that the Scottish Highlands are “one of the last unspoilt 
areas of Europe”, so I decided that I must come to Scotland to visit this marvellous 
area. Before leaving home I checked in my book to see where the National Parks were, so 
that I might identify those areas that you Scots cherish the most, but could find no 
reference. I assumed this must be a misprint, but my book did tell me that Rannoch Moor 
and Glencoe were one of your finest areas, so I decided to visit them. 

I talked to many people on my visit and did find a copy of your august journal in one 
shop. I did not understand much of what it was saying but I noted much discussion about 
Glencoe was taking place, especially concerning this Scottish National Trust. I did talk 
to some staff of this organisation, and they seemed to understand the issues, but your 
whole debate appears to be missing the main point. So I thought I would send you this 


short note. I will describe what I saw. 


I will start with the village of Tyndrum: do you Scots have no sense of the vernacular, 
or historical continuity? I will quickly leave this place, and continue the road north. 
On one side commercial forestry plantations, on the other degraded hill slopes. I hoped 
soon to leave this devastated landscape, and arrive at the unspoilt Glencoe. But as I 
drove through Bridge of Orchy, there on my right above the railway were the new plough 
lines of forestry development, and further on more new fencing and digging on the slopes 
up to Rannoch Moor itself. This did not bode well. What trees were being planted here, 
and why did the planting include areas of deep peat (have you Scots never heard of the 
greenhouse effect?) How will the fences and planting fit in to this sensitive landscape? 

Along the main road itself were ugly car parks, and recent deep ditching and grading, 
with inappropriate mineral soil being put back on the peat - this will never blend in. 
There were more plantations of non-indigenous trees on the moor itself, and at your 
Kingshouse Hotel there were unsympathetic plantations, together with horrific modern 
bungalows - an echo of Tyndrum. Before that, in the heart of the moor itself, wasa 
ski centre, associated signs, buildings, museum, car park - and a sorry attempt at 
landscaping with some woodland planting involving deep, straight plough lines! 

Next was a ramshackle hut (Jakson Ville I was told) underneath your Buchel Etive, which 
itself was scarred by your climber’s paths. Lower down the valley were sheep, far too 
many sheep who grazed the landscape to a bone and were giving your indigenous woodland 
remnants no chance to recover. At the bottom were too many tents surrounding a public 
house, itself a mix of buildings of no coherent design. After this, I noticed a small 
visitor centre and car park, an unsightly track going up a side-valley, and then I was 
driving once more in a landscape dominated by your non-indigenous conifer plantations. 


Your petty squabbles about Glencoe seem to me to be “fiddling while Rome burns”, 


and 


the evidence of my own eyes convinces me that you in Scotland do not really care about 
your country. Instead of fighting amongst yourselves (reminiscent of your old clan 
systems), should you not be getting together before it is too late? We Germans had to 
fight your battle on behalf of the Brent Spar, and it seems we may have to fight on 
behalf of your countryside. When will you all wake up? 


Feedback — kcabdeeF 


Thanks to all (and there were many) who wrote in 
with regard to possible changes to TAC as suggested 
on p19 of last issue. Almost everyone wanted things 
to remain pretty much as they are, with especial 
emphasis being put on continuing the lock-out on 
adverts. Several people also stated that they wouldn’t 
dream of taking money for contributions, stressing 
the importance of the fanzine ethic. This was, 
basically what we wanted to hear. From our point 
of view, given that TAC just about covers its costs 
(with an occasional boost from T-shirt sales), then 


why on earth include adverts or bump up the cover 
price? In a hillwalking world where everything 
seems to cost an arm and a leg (or in the case of 
buffalo suits, two arms and two legs), then we think 
that one thing at least should be dirt cheap. And 
that thing should be TAC. Of course we’ll forever 
be tinkering with the magazine, dropping this 
feature, introducing that. But such changes are 
cosmetic, rather than cosmic. Folk have long 
written to us using the phrase “Keep up the good 
work”. To this has now been added “If it ain’t 
broke, why fix it?” We agree. 


Sao 


After last year’s stunning entry — 14 quizzers averaging 53.38% — we've increased the number of 
questions and both hope and expect more people to do even better this time. The winner will be 
the person with most correct answers by first post on Thursday 18th January 1996, with second and 
third prizewinners also being determined, and with the results etc being given in TAC26 (due out late 
January). As we said last year, due to the difficulty of this quiz it’s well worth entering even if you only 
know a few answers. 

By way of help, note that all answers pertain to Scotland except 2e, 2k, 9a-g, |0c, | 1d and various parts 
of 13. Pointscoring differs between questions, and is detailed each time. The maximum possible score 
is 81. As last year, and in a nod towards creative/lateral thinking, anyone offering any answer correct in 
itself but not what we were really looking for may well score half the normal mark for that question. 

Prizes will be negotiable, but are likely to consist of a combination of the new TAC T-shirt, a 
subscription and some Viewfinder Panoramas (see p!2) for the winner, with lesser quantities of the 
same for the runners-up. As ever, entries should be sent to The Angry Corrie, House 48, 170 
Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. They can also be emailed to the editor at bodemo5 @udcf.gla.ac.uk 


I Which two neighbouring hills have, according to the OS Landranger sheets, names which include 
parentheses? (1 each) 


2 Find: 
(a) Tyrebagger Hill (b) Tire Beggar Hill (c) Boy's Hill (d) Oldcake (e) Cronk ny Arrey Laa (f) Big Scare 
(g) Barbadoes (h) Several Moor (i) The Lyeing Hill (j) Mount Joe (k) Mount Marilyn (/ per part) 


3 Practical section: 

(a) Your editor began 1995 by climbing three East Lothian Marilyns: Meikle Says Law, Spartleton and 
Dirrington Great Law. All have trig points on top, but which is the most dilapidated? (2) 

(b) Which lowly eastern Marilyn has a sign on its main path reading: “Beware of kicking horse’? (2) 


4 Letterdismay: 

(a) Which two Munros have the same three letters in consecutive alphabetical order? (1 each) 

(b) The names of which two neighbouring Scottish villages contain the same three letters in consecutive 
alphabetical order? (NB — different letters from part (a) above) (/ each) 

(An example of “three letters in consecutive alphabetical order” is Corstorphine.) 

(c) One of last year’s answers involved Coylumbridge being 12:12 — ie containing |2 letters, all of them 
different. We've since found a second Scottish |2:12 — on the same OS Landranger as the answers to 
question 4(b) above. What is it? (2) 


5 What connects : 

(a) The Five Sisters and The Sex Pistols? (2) 

(b) Ward Hill on Fair Isle, Ben Macdui and Glenelg? (2) 

(c) Ben Lomond, Walbury Hill (the Berkshire county top) and Don Bradman in 1930? (2) 


x 
x 


wef vi, Sg 
6 Which hill is mapped thus? (2) 4/0 Pf 


Pf 


nd, 


7 Which two Munro Tops share exactly the same six-figure grid reference but belong to different 
Munros? (1 each) 


8 Odd one out, and why: An Dun, Ben Nevis, Ben Tianavaig (Skye), Grey Hill (Girvan), Hare Cairn (Glen 
Isla), Leathad an Taobhain, Meall nan Damh (Ardgour) (2) 
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9 International section: 

(a) The highest mountain measured from the centre of the earth? (/ for name, | for approx total “height”) 
(b) The highest point in Britain, including its dependencies (/ for name, | for height) 

(<) The three European countries (including their dependencies) with the lowest highest points? (/ each) 
(d) The European country with the highest lowest point? (I for name, | for lowest point to within 50m) 
(e) The three countries in the world with the highest lowest points? (/ each) 

(f) In a European country, the highest hills differ between summer and winter. Name the hills. (/ each) 
(g) The country, over 500 miles from end to end, with a highest point of less than 3m? (2 


10 What are there — of? (I each) 
(a) 443 
(b) 515 
(c) 293 

(d) 26 (but not yet) 
(e) 785b ONE | VET BT c= Sa vs 

MA & a ml fe ye 

11 Complete the following sequences (/ point for each missing entry, plus a bonus each time for stating 
correct reasons): 

(a) Ben Hope, Ben Wyvis, Carn Liath, —, Beinn a’Chlachair, —, Stuchd an Lochain (clue: no more in 
sequence but a few others are not far off inclusion) 

(b) Beinn Liath Mhor, Sgurr na Sgine, —, Bla Bheinn, Beinn Narnain, —, Bidean nam Bian (clue: 270 more 
in sequence) 

(c) Liathach, Ben Starav, Sgurr nan Ceathreamhnan, —, Druim Shionnach, —, Carn Eige (clue: definitely 
no more in sequence) 

(d) London, Paris, Banana, — (clue: nothing to do with hills or fruit) 


12 Cairn Gorm is due south of Ben Alder, and a little way to the west of Tinto, with Glen Etive lying far 
to the southeast of all three. Where? (2) 


13 Eh? Rewrite the following story, replacing all 55 bold words/phrases appropriately. Asterisked 
phrases are double-entry, scoring half per word. Twelve quiz points available total: one for every five 
correct answers plus a bonus for the full set... 

A Middlesex batsman and a Liverpool midfielder met at 2:5, then went up one of two 
identically-named hills in last year’s quiz* before taking a company name ferry across to an 
island, where they visited the place where TAC’s editor was once operated on in hospital. 
Returning to the mainland for ice-cream in home of Nardini’s, they met up with the would-be 
world chess champion and one of Vic and Bob’s captains* at a rave in a west coast town 
(where the former was drinking the state containing the world’s largest river island tea while 
reading a book about two of his more successful predecessors* and the latter watched this 
year’s wonderhorse at the races). 

After spending the night under what painters paint on, they towed their annoying vehicle via a 
sub-Ochil village and a sub-Ochil county town to eventually climb an eastern Munro before 
staying nearby, in half a town near a beech hedge. Next day, after popping up Ben Wyvis from 
where you pop up Ben Wyvis from, they decided to visit several more islands — so crossed pass 
on 5b* to Kylerhea and Skye. Here they unpeeled tropical fruit on a Marilyn near Carbost and 
wore warm Crimean headgear on a Trotternish Graham. 

Inuit canoes then took them to a small island, where they scaled Carn a’Ghaill before paddling to 
Rum to climb another Graham*. Tiring of Scotland, they flew over the big mountains, the more 
big mountains, the large North African desert and other Springsteen song / Sissy Spacek 
movie en route to a capital city. From here they rode unrideable beasts up a screeslope onto a 
holy mount prior to watching a Scottish-managed Turkish side play their Dutch rivals in the 
Champions League. 

Tomorrow, they'll either fly south (over the Messner where Messner died*) to view molten 
rock flowing from the recently exploded Mount Ruapehu toward a nearby small village; or join a 
podgy but nonetheless skilful footballer in a Moroccan movie town to hear a seventies latin 
rock band — wearing Mexican headbands — perform a short oratorio as part of a fundraiser for 
the unjustly jailed Filipino maid.* The support act will include a weepy Irish Christian Eurovision 
singer and the acronymic kings and queens of glitz-pop playing songs by the much-missed, mous- 
tache-sporting Mother of Invention.* Magic! 
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TV Review: 
“Firing Range”, Cutting Edge, 
Channel 4, 18/9/95 


Following so soon after 7he Gamekeeper, (about 
Atholl Estates — see TAC24, p20 for review) the 
Cutting Edge team similarly focused on an east-of- 
Scotland regime. This time it was Invercauld, the 
vast, beautiful, almost empty tract bordering north 
of Balmoral and east of Mar Lodge, taking in much 
of the Ben Avon / Beinn a’ Bhuird area. 

Firing Range was a one-off rather than a six-part 
series, and proved nicely complementary. It was, as 
befitted the name, more edgy TV: short and very much 
to the point. Whereas The Gamekeeper dwelt over- 
much on the hard-but-idyllic aspects of estate life, 
this homed in on the real practicalities for the people 
concerned. (The estate, having happily pocketed the 
C4 cash, apparently tried to block its broadcast once 
they realised the non-platitudinous content.) 

We met the head keeper, Peter Fraser: years on the land having made him thrawn, wiry, sunken-faced and fit — the 
North Sea winds seeming to have sunk great scoops out of his cheekbones. He spoke of hoodie crows and foxes as “bad 
criminals”, snapped at the cameraman for “knackering” a stalk by sticking his head above the ridge, claimed to love 
shooting 40 or 50 rabbits in a day — yet was likeable nonetheless, largely because he was the real thing. 

The same couldn’t be said for Simon Blackett, the factor: cherubic, ex-army, the kind of tweedy Barbourian who could 
hold down a wage modelling for The Field. He spent the whole programme trying — and failing — to perform that classic 
upper-class trick of looking calm and collected when everything is degenerating fast. This lack of grip over events was 
best shown during a beautifully understated discussion with a couple of foresters re extracting timber from a plantation. 
The wood was there all right — 19 million trees had been planted — but the lorries couldn’t get in due to Blackett having 
earlier skimped on the road which was now a mudbath. When the interviewer enquired “How is the estate doing in terms 
of making a profit just now?”, the answer came in the form of the Sth Amendment: “I don’t think I can answer that”. 

The laird himself, Capt Alwyn Farquharson, hardly featured beyond self-caricature: dogs at heel, gun over elbow, old 
school tie, even older money. He made a fine Freudian slip when trying to impress an American client by asserting that 
the estate was “moving into the 20th century”. 

The programme gradually — and cleverly — darkened its own mood. From the early idyll of a client, a stalk and a laird, 
the second section saw the estate (theoretically worth £20 million) turned over to a trust to be run according to “modern 
business practice” — ie the bosses laying-off anyone but themselves. 

The crux came with a meeting of the keepers, the factor, and Charles Dent, a consultant from Savills Land Agents. This 
would have been funny had not the keepers’ livelihoods been at stake. The extent of Blackett’s loyalty to his workers 
was starkly shown in his alignment with the external agent rather than with proven men with scores of years’ service. 
There was no doubt which side of the table the knowledge, the skills and the basic humanity lay — and it wasn’t the 
same side as the wealth. 

By the end, with the centre scarcely holding, things were falling apart badly. Four of the ten keepers were applying, 
for other jobs. All risked blowing references by speaking out, but several made brave and wise quotes. Bill Bain: 
“Tf you speak the truth there’s not much they can do about it”, and of Blackett: “He’s not interested in listening”. 
Paul Washington received a “verbal” warning (through the post!) for not kowtowing to clients. As he said, he had 
nothing left to lose by not speaking out — “only my house, my job, future jobs...”. He was duly sacked. Meanwhile, 
Blackett was still trying to claim that his army background “had taught him to treat individuals with respect”. 

The whole tale was one of an archaic, patronising class system trying to learn the new tricks of corporate business. 
As ever, the people with the privileges, contacts and lack of conscience were the ones making damn sure of their own 
places in the lifeboats no matter how many deckhands drowned as a consequence. There was, as they say, a delicious 
irony in the quintessential greed-movie Wall St being shown on another channel at the same time. 


Since this programme was screened, Paul Washington has spoken out further, to the Press and Journal. “Tf I told you 
all the things that has happened (sic) at that place, it would make your hair curl”, he said. “Nobody will speak out about 
it because they are afraid they will lose their jobs. Even the local people have been treated dreadfully.” Paul recently 
accepted a £6000 payment in return for dropping an unfair dismissal claim — but still of course loses his tied house. 
More positively, Bill Bain (due to retire next year) told of “a marked improvement ... a lot more teamwork’. Simon 
Blackett has spoken of “a number of improvements ... at the estate since the documentary was shown”. He has also 
been observed treating, yet more individuals with respect by barging his way to the front of a queue in a Braemar outdoor 
shop and angrily demanding the whereabouts of his ordered mountain bike. Nice bloke. 
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Tv / Magazine review: Strange but True, ITV, 13/1 0/95 


and What 


“A 60 mph gale battered stricken climber Jackie Greaves as she lay alone and shivering on a slope 3300ft up 
the Cairngorms ... Jackie had fallen 450ft in a blinding snowstorm ... ‘| was going numb’, she says, ‘But | 
wasnt afraid ... All night, a weird light shone down on me like a far-offtorch. | gazed at it, sensing someone or 
something was watching over me.’... By dawn, the blizzard had worsened. ‘It was either lie there and die or try 
to climb down.’ After hours of painful scrambling, she reached a plateau and stumbled blindly forward ... 
‘Suddenly, a railway crossing barrier dropped in front of me. | went to touch it and it vanished. | was astonished. 
Then | noticed a gigantic hole I’d have fallen into.’ ... Jackie turned and a second barrier slammed down in front 
of another hole. ‘I realised then someone was guiding me.’ ... After spending her second night in a snowhole 
dug with her bare hands, eating snow and singing to keep herself awake, it was a final vision that led to 
Jackie’s rescue. ‘I saw two converging ridges illuminated with a brilliant light — like a giant V. 1 sensed this was 
my way off the mountain.’ ... She staggered towards the V ... and into the arms of a waiting team of rescuers 
who were amazed to see Jackie alive. Remarkably, she was suffering only mild hypothermia...” 


‘s On TV, week 7th — 13th October 1995 — 


Just a selection of quotes from Jacqueline Greaves, as told to one Andrew McKenna in his What’s On TV 
preamble for the trashy Aspel-hosted show devoted to unexplained happenings. Much of the above was requoted 
and enlarged upon in the programme itself, which featured reconstruction-style footage of the event. 

TAC kept relatively quiet about all this at the time, preferring to give Greaves the benefit of the doubt wnen folk 
were tragically falling from hills left ight and centre. But enough is enough, and nowit’s time to give another, 
more credible version of events. If angels and spectral railway crossing bamiers are being invoked, then mention 
should also be made of more temporal matters such as incompetence and — once again — avarice. 

Greaves was indeed plucked from the Caimgorms on 15th February 1994 after having been missing for two 
nights and three days. The weather had been undeniably bad on the first of these days, the Sunday. The 
Gorms are indisputably big and easy to get lost in for the ill-equipped and inexperienced. But let’s examine 
Why this story hit the tabloid headlines like no other that winter. Because Greaves was a famous climber of the 
status and calibre of, say, Alison Hargreaves? No — be serious. Because she suffered terrible injuries and was 
lucky not to push 1994’s winter fatality-tally into the twenties? No — several members of the rescue parties 
were in a worse state than she was by the time they had finished. Because she sang the praises of the 
Mountain Rescue Teams and thus proved a modest and likeable role-model? Not at all. OK, was it largely 
because Greaves herself gladly sold the story in the ensuing tabloid auction? Er, yes. 

Sadly, what tums all this from farce to something more mercenary is, surprise surprise, the money factor. 
The Daily Mail paid Greaves a massive sum following her rescue; the precise amount never became clear, but 
was strongly rumoured to be in the region of £20k. Fine in theory: grab all the money you can and thus fund a 
newinfra-red camera for an MRT, or a couple of trained dogs for SARDA. Fine, except none of Greaves’ money 
seems to have gone to any of the rescue agencies involved, remaining securely in her pocket. Nothing of this 
side to the story was mentioned in SbT. (One of her companions, Bruce Nutter, gave a donation to Aberdeen 
MRT, whilst ironically — and thankfully — Braemar and Glencoe MRTs received £10k each from the Daily 
Record by way of tabloid pointscoring. Presumably both Greaves and Braemar MRT — who featured — will 
also have been paid for this programme.) 

Again let’s run a checklist here: an enormous amount of people put time and effort into locating Greaves, at 
considerable risk and inconvenience to themselves. Do they get any credit? No. Does Greaves appear to be a 
wilful self-publicist? Yes. At the time, and again now, Greaves played down the MRTs'’ role in her rescue to 
such an extent that the casual reader/viewer would assume they were either incompetent or scarcely involved. 
“... a waiting team of rescuers ...” — note the implied passivity. Yet the SMC Journal report of this call-out 
estimates “man-hours” of 2000+, the biggest mountaineering-related incident in the 1994 list, and with all other 
500+ hour incidents involving fatalities. 

As regards the programme itself, there was so much rubbish here it was scarcely credible. Obviously much 
of what Greaves says is just plain laughable: wnat the hell are the forces of supernature doing dropping “railway 
crossing barriers” willy-nilly in the Gorms? Certainly a useful navigation failsafe if you can find one — although 
don’t expect Nevisport or Tiso to stock lightweight models just 
yet. Highly unlikely facts were bandied about, eg minus 40 
degree temperatures (Smashing the all-time British lowof minus 
27.2°C). The scarcely-injured Greaves was shown crawing 
backwards down a snowslope no more than ten degrees angle. 
She also appeared to then build a snownole of such quality that 
she could doubtless find work as an adviser to Glenmore Lodge. 
And if she was able to take a bearing on the “light”, then why not 
off the hill earlier? (Note also that despite a radio-interviewclaim 
that her party were “expert navigators”, she had a compass but 
no map...) The programme also showed an MRT vehicle driving 
within metres of the helpless Greaves while she waved weakly at 


Approaching Coire An Lothain Starioy femninns 
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itin vain. This was also odd, given that she was almost certainly high on Sron Riach of Macdui at the time; perhaps the 
hills have unmarked roads on them as well as railway lines. (Derry Cairngorm, incidentally, was almost certainly a 
major red herring: ask Braemar MRT, who spent a less-than-pleasant Sunday night bivvying at its summit.) 

Various “facts” were just plain wrong. Glenshee Ski Centre wasn’t involved; Greaves was found by RAF Kinloss MRT, 
not Braemar; the weather was by no means hellish throughout: the middle day, Monday, was largely calm, although 
cloud did remain on the tops. 

One other odd feature of all this remains. Your editor didn’t bother reading all the Daily Mail exclusives at the time, 
but cannot recall even the slightest mention then of guardian angels, or of railway crossing barriers. Why not? | guess 
we'll never know. It couldn't, of course, be that Greaves has subsequently made up all these details as a method of 
luring the programme-makers and making even more money? Surely not. 

In mitigation, it may be that Greaves has, somewhere along the line, surreptitiously given away her hill-gotten gains 
to some worthy cause. We have however checked extensively and this appears not to be the case — no British team 
has knowingly received a penny — and given her willingness to blab to the media, we would surely have heard if so. 
Maybe the whole sorry episode ought best be put down to a bad case of selective amnesia. 


Val Hamilton writes: 
| feel compelled to add my own contribution to the debate on phantom mountain railways. On hill days when visibility 
is poor, | have this strange and persistent feeling that | am not alone. Especially where there is no path, | am aware of 
a presence in front of me, a wraith-like figure leading the way. His progress is not always infallible but if | catch sight 
of him up to his knees in a bog or stumbling over an unstable rock, | can learn from this and take a better route. 
However fast | go, however fit | get, | can never quite catch him; but if | slow down, eventually | will see the ethereal 
figure reappear emanating words of encouragement, though SORKEADIES the wind distorts the message so that it 
sounds uncannily like “Get a bloody move on’. 
Even if | do lose sight of my mystical guide, | do not worry as | knowhe will be waiting for me at the summit. After all, 
he may have the map, but I’ve got the sandwiches. 


Sort-of software review: Viewfinder Pan 


There are few things our esteemed Editor likes better, when sitting on top of some mighty summit with his mouth full of sardines 
and a well-worn map on his knees, than to indicate a tiny blue bump on the horizon and say, “Oh, that'll be Mickle Thumpin 
Dod: nice wee Marilyn, been up it thirty-eight times.” I, however, am possessed by a certain vagueness concerning the blue 
yonder: I reckon that if it’s a pointy hill, it’s probably Schiehallion, and if it’s lumpy, then it’s most likely Beinn a’Ghlo. (This 
method works surprisingly well in the Grampians, but seems less successful in Skye, for some reason.) 

However, help for the vista-blind is now most definitely at hand, in the form of the Viewfinder, available from Viewfinder 
Panoramas Ltd, Lochmill Farm,Newburgh, Fife KY14 6EX (Tel. 01337-840551). Here’s the idea: take computerised Ordnance 
Survey contour data for the whole of the British Isles; tell the computer about global curvature and atmospheric refraction, then 
give it a grid reference and elevation and ask it to draw the scenery visible from that viewpoint. The result is a Viewfinder 
panorama. Well over a hundred of these panoramas are now available, for hill-tops throughout Britain and Eire. They come on 
plastic-laminated cards suitable for sliding down the side of your rucksack, and cost the princely sum of £1 (occasionally 
£1.50). The nice people at Viewfinder are also doing a pre-Christmas promotion on folding cardboard versions for Snowdon, 
Helvellyn, Nevis, Cairn Gorm and Ben Lomond, which incorporate a reference map of the area around each mountain. They’ Il 
send you any three of these for £1, or all five for £1.50. But you’ll need to add £1 for p&p to orders under £16. Although this 
may seem a bit steep for a product that only costs a pound, you’ ll find that Viewfinders are like fruit pastilles; the chances of you 
wanting just one are vanishingly small. 


And over here... the 
MIGHTY SCHIEHALLION! 


Each panorama divides the view into forty-five-degree sectors, with four sectors on each side or the card. The landscape is 
colour-coded by distance, prominent hills are named, and bearings are printed along the top. Hills near the horizon have their 
vertical scale slightly exaggerated to show detail (making them reminiscent of Anthony Cain’s Liathach painting), and little 
enlarged windows are added to show any particularly small features. Clearly, a lot of thought has been put into the design, and 
there can’t be many other such useful, pretty products of high technology that you can get for a quid. 

The present selection covers a fine egalitarian variety of hills: Ben Hope, Ladhar Bheinn, and Askival feature alongside such 
staples as Cruachan, Lawers and Schiehallion. Lowlanders can choose from the likes of Ben Cleuch, Earl’s Seat and the middle 
Eildon, and townies are offered Dundee Law, Edinburgh Castle and (oddly enough) Blackpool Tower. Cumbria and the Welsh 
hills are accompanied by such other Albion highlights as The Wrekin, Titterstone Clee and Kinder Scout. Thirteen Irish hills 
are also on offer: sadly, their names mean nothing to me, but I am sure that they are fine summits, every one, and dear to the 
hearts of many. And if nothing from the present stock suits, then just fork out £16, mention a grid reference, and have your own 
custom Viewfinder created. Go on. Give your granny an annotated view from her front room for Christmas! 
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As feared, a certain amount of confusion now reigns over the NTS acquisition of Mar Lodge Estate. Certainly the 
impression given by press releases at the time was that the purchase was once~and-for-all, end of story. Now there 
are strong hints that the estate has been merely taken on a 20 or 25 year lease, whereupon it would possibly revert 
to the previous owner Kluge or his heirs. Quite whether this is the case is proving difficult to determine, since TAC 
has so far written several letters without any clear-cut statement. (Part of the trouble in obtaining clarification lies 
in simply determining who is on what committee or council, there being so much overlap and interchange between, 
say, the NTS, Scottish Natural Heritage and the Scottish Countryside Activities Council. Your editor, for one, gets more 
than a little confused at times.) 

Anyway, we’ll try to clarify things before next issue. The insistence on the estate still being run as a commercial 
stalking concern is perhaps a little easier to understand in this light. 

Having said this, the future of Mar Lodge is crystal clear when compared with the identity of the so-called Easter 
Trust (now known in some circles as the Anonymous Trust), who have put up bigtime money for the “purchase”. 
There are whispers of Prince Charles - strongly denied, but then what do you expect? ~ and also of the ubiquitous 
Atholl Estates being in there somewhere. Even members of the NTS Council seem to have been stonewalled on this one: 
so much for the public’s right to know. Just about the only person definitely ruled out is Will Carling. 

(Should any NTSers - or high-ranking Royals - wish to write in with clarification we’d be more than glad to hear 


from them.) 
KNMK 


Three other big estates are also undergoing changes: Glenavon, Corrour and Ben Alder. Glenavon (41000 acres) has 
recently been offloaded by its previous owners, the Wills fag family, to a Malaysian businessman. Maybe he paid for it 
in coupons. The palais Stories overseas buyers of 48210-acre Corrour transpired to be Lisbet and Joseph Koerner, 
of the giant Tetra Pak company. Although Swedish by nationality, 
they both profess to teach at Harvard University in the States, and 
plan to visit their new holiday home, with their weans, in the spring. 
How nice for them. This brings the total landmass of Scotland to be 
in Scandinavian hands to something around 150000 acres. Slightly 
further east, Ben Alder Lodge is apparently due a multimillion pound 
refit, with the estate road in from Dalwhinnie to be equipped with 
underfloor heating, 4 /a Ibrox, Murrayfield and Stair Park. There 
are also to be four new houses built nearby the lodge, and the now 
almost routine helipad. 


KKK 


In the finest tradition of departmental leaks, TAC has received 
a copy of the annual report of something called The Countryside 
Business Group (head office in that much-loved bit of countryside, 

32 Braton St, London W1X 8JS). This starts promisingly, with “A 
message from the chairman to shoot owners and tenan ” but sadly quickly degenerates into fiscal wittering about the 
National Game Levy and paranoia about animal rights aobists, There are pics of posh-looking men in suits, and 
another bloke with some dogs and a stick. Should you aspire to their ranks, membership fees can be calculated by a 
method which makes TAC’s book-ordering process look simple, involving figures for the commercial value of game (eg 
£AO0 for a grouse, £200 for a stag), a shoot levy and of course VAT. It seems you can join for an annual minimum of £1000 
(rising to £10000 for big concerns); alternatively, the latter sum could be used to subscribe to TAC until June 3662. The 
choice is yours. 


KKM 


The Scottish Campaign for Public Angling (SCAPA) have extended beyond their normal remit by organising a public 
meeting “to establish a radical campaigning organisation prepared to use civil resistance to bring about land reform”. 
This hopes to bring together concerns over land tenure injustices, walking access difficulties, angling issues 
and concern over motorway development. It may well be quite a sizable meeting ~ SCAPA has invited around 150 
organisations and individuals - and will hopefully maintain the momentum of last year’s anti-Criminal Justice Bill 
protests. The meeting is to be in the Golden Lion Hotel, King St, Stirling at pm on Saturday 25th November. Anyone 
interested in attending - or in simply sending a message of support - should contact Derek Keith on 0131-467-6152. 


KKK 


Finally, more CWCD (credit where credit’s due): Roderick Manson spotted a “walkers welcome” sign beneath 479m 
Carn na Dubh Choille north of Garve. 
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hEIGHT day 
CRMC members are reminded that 16 September is National Height Day, when the 
Ordnance Survey will insert an “8” after the first digit of the height of most Bnitish 
hills. All three figure heights will be subject to change - for example, Tryfan, which is 
currently 917m, will become 9817m, Fairfield, will change from 873m to 8873m and 
Great Cockup (near Skiddaw) which is currently 515m will become 5815m. These new 
heights will bring Britain into line with the EU, where Alpine peaks such as Mont 
Blanc have had four-figure heights for many years. 
Some of the existing four-figure heights in Scotland will also change, for example Ben 
Lawers, which is currently 1214m will become 18214m and Lochnager, currently 
(155m, will become 18155m. Although the heights of the majority of Bntish 
mountains will be subject to change on the 16 the rarely climbed two-figure and single 
figure heights (which are currently confined mainly to the English Shire counties) will 
stay unchanged and may be phased out completely after privatisation of the hillwalking 
industry. 
Due to the extremely large amount of usage they receive, five hills will have 
completely new heights: Snowdon will switch from 1085m to 38962m, Scafell Pike 
from 977m to 27658m, Helvellyn from 950m to 58619m, Ben Nevis from 1344m to 
98104m and Cairngorm from 1245m to 78674m. 
Anyone still using the old heights after 16 September will be able to hand in their old 
maps and (for a very limited period) may exchange them free of charge for the new 
updated editions. Further to these changes, the Ordanance Survey intends to inset an 
extra “8” into the price of all their publications, such that the current Landranger series 
costing £4.50 will increase to £48.50. However, this should prove to be the last price 


«=. increase until 


eS 5 
is oo a ee 


If you think this cutting looks familiar, 
you'll be right. Ostensibly taken from 
the September 1995 newsletter of the 
Christian Rock and Mountain Club, it of 
course first appeared (sort of) in TAC23, 
p|2. Now, we at TAC are not a vindictive 
bunch, even occasionally given to a bit of 
Christian charity, but there are limits. 
Sometimes climbing clubs, local papers 
and the like ring us up saying “We really 
liked such-and-such in the last TAC; 
any chance of using it in our next news- 
letter?” And we almost always say Yes, 
provided mention is made of TAC and that 
the group isn’t the BNP or something. But 
no-one rang us here, and indeed if you 
check back to the original you’ll see that 
the text has been oh-so-subtly changed 
by whoever it was that couldn’t be arsed 
cranking up their own creativity. It’s good 
to see the Christians living up to their own 
high moral code. (And we can spell 


Lochnagar.) 


Time to buy things for Christmas 


(just in case you don’t win the quiz...) 


Now available in TACshop, all the usual old guff plus the latest 
hot-off-the-press Skye Bridge T-shirt! (Drawn by Chris Tyler.) 
Purchasers of previous shirts will know how hard-wearing these 
are. Available in sizes XL, L and M, £11.50 each or £14.50 as 
part ofa sub/shirt package. (Note that at the time of writing, we 
still have a round dozen ofthe old Killer Sheep shirts remaining: 
10 XL, 2M butno Ls. These are still available at the old prices, 
ie 50p cheaper than those detailed above for the new shirt.) 


Also for your Christmas bivvybag... 

The first two ZA Cit Tables, The Grahams and the New Donalds and The Murdos, £1.95 each inc p&p (or £3.70 inc p&p the pair). 
The Grahams and the New Donalds lists two categories of Scottish hill. 224 Grahams between 2000 and 2499 feet, with detailed 
heights in both metres and feet (updated from the very latest Ordnance Survey data), precise grid references, and relative heights 
— ie the drop before the next Graham or similar hill. Also 118 New Donalds — Scottish Lowland hills over 2000 feet. 

The Murdos more than fills the gap between the dim and distant SMC 1990 Munro 5 Tables and the next revision (which seems 
to be awaiting a Labour governemnt...). Whereas the Munros lack definitive criteria for what constitutes a 3000ft hill, The Murdos 
details all 444 Scottish 3000ft tops with drops of at least 30m on all sides — which leads to some unexpected deletions and 
additions. As with The Grahama...., all height/name/gridref data is bang up to date. All listings — compiled by TAC’s own Alan 
Dawson — include separate “top twenties” of the highest hills, in both absolute and relative terms, plus details of those hills 
which miss out by only a small margin. 

PC or Mac disks of each booklet are also available. Providing data in Netscape, Excel and plain text formats, these cost £4 atime 
inc p&p. 10% of all booklet and disk sales will be donated to the John Muir Trust. 


Walking the Watershed by Dave Hewitt, 240pp, £7.99 (£9 inc p&p) 

Munro’s Fables by Grant Hutchison and Chris Tyler, 104pp, £5.99 (£6.50 inc p&p) 

TAC subscription (six issues), £6. 

Complex special offers: Sub + shirt = £14.50. WtW+shirt+sub =£22.50. MF +shirt+sub = £20.50. WtW+MF + shirt+sub = £28. 
If simply ordering subs or shirts, please write cheque to The Angry Corrie. If books/booklets are involved, make it TACit Press. 
Everything is to be had from House 48, 170 Sandiefield Road, Glasgow G5 ODL. All of life is there! 
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Stob Press 


Given that your Editor has just written 1508 words for an imminent 
glossy mag on the recent triumphs of the so-called Sic Munroist, it 
would be a trifle self-indulgent for him to witter on overlong here too. 
Suffice it to say that the SM (see TACs passim) completed his round 
of Munros in reverse order of height in atrocious conditions atop Ben 
Nevis, some 3 years 5 months after having started on the then- 
lowest Beinn a’Chlaidheimh. The main story from TAC’s point of view 
was that we’ve been well had, since our main informant on the SM’s 
activities over the years, Dave Purser from Aberdeen, turned out to be none other than the man himself. 
Anyway, you can read about all this in the upcoming issue of 7TGO (crikey: changed days!), but TAC passes on 
its heartfelt congrats on this — er — wonderful feat. 


Also bagging merrily of late has been new TAC subscriber Johan de Jong, from The Netherlands. On 19th July 
he became the first Dutchman to complete the Munros, and possibly only the second foreigner after some 
German bloke a few years back. 


TAC seems to be fast becoming the place where MilliMarilyners are detailed. Following Rowland and Anne 
Bowker, the third person we know of to have ticked 1000 of Blanco’s summits is the slightly anonymous 
A Payne of Ardrishaig, whose 1000th was 537m Ellson Fell near the Moss Paul Hotel on the A7. The same 
person also corrected an error in Blanco’s Relative Hills book: in Section 19c, Beinn Bhreac 507m, OS63 
053763 has been usurped by a 519m point 1k to the north. This is technically nameless, but could still be 
called Beinn Bhreac or perhaps Coraddie, If anyone has local knowledge re this, or simply an opinion, we'd be 
interested to hear from them. 


An interesting case of both bagging behaviour and gridsquare obsession is to be found in Another Shore — 
a 74pp A4 account of multi-day walks through Orkney and Norfolk by TAC subscriber Roger Legg. On p19, 
Roger writes: 

“Close by, on the summit hillock [of Noup Head, on Westray], were four radio hams who had arrived with all 
their gear packed in an Austin Mini hired from Pierowall. Their target was to receive calls from every 10km 
square of Great Britain, the square containing Noup Head being one of the most remote...” 

This example of ham baggers with relish certainly qualifies as bulging-eyed behaviour, without doubt. Has 
anyone encountered these punters since? Precisely what “calls” were they trying to receive — secret 
messages or simply The Archers? And were they bagging the squares in ascending order of height, a /athe 
Sic Munroist? The latter would be quite a project in itself, just to calculate: the top end goes NN17 (Ben Nevis), 
NN99 (Ben Macdui), and then things get awkward straightaway. Is the 3rd highest square NJOO — which 
includes the next highest Murdo summit (Cairn Gorm, 1245m) — or NH90, which just misses the top of 
Braeriach by around 100m horizontal distance, but still includes Braeriachian ground of over 1270m? If it’s this 
complicated on well-known peaks, goodness knows what it would be like down on The Plain... 


it’s not often your Editor comes across a story combining three of his interests — hills, cricket and the county 
of his upbringing — but this occurred in the August issue of The Cricketer: “Derbyshire’s reserve wicket-keeper 
and Second XI captain Bernie Maher, 37, was released from his contract on June 7 because of a back injury 
sustained while walking in the Peak District during the winter.” 


Recent émigré and TAC stalwart Mags Hunter attended a twitcher wedding in Seville and noted similarities 
between their obsessive bird-ticking behaviour and that of hillbaggers back in Britain. Nothing remarkable 
about that — TAC has pointed out such crossovers before. What /s interesting, however, is that said twitcher 
had also invented a couple of related games. The first involved ticking off any birds spotted during a car or 
train journey — which, due to the generally static nature of hills, wouldn't be of much interest to baggers since 
you would only have to drive beneath Ben Lawers to spot it. There is more scope, however, in ticking off birds/ 
hills which feature in your dreams... The inventor of this game had a simple rule: you weren't allowed to think 
about the required object just prior to nodding off. Certainly worth trying: how long before someone claims 
a complete round of dream-Munros? The latter stages could become very frustrating: you’ve had endless 
nightmares about the In Pinn in winter, but that fourth and final Geal Charn simply won't come to mind... 


It’s always worth hanging back for the credits at the end of a movie, and this led to a great moment during your 
editor's outing to see Apollo 13 with Alan Blanco, when the bulging-eyed one was seen frantically scribbling on 
a scrunched-up ticket. He was of course in Ludwig Zamenhof mode (see TACs passim but especially TAC24 
p2), and at first thought he had jumped from 14:14 to 16:16 with Andrew Lipschultz, who was Best Boy or 
something technical. But of course this includes 2 Ls, so can only clock in at a nonetheless very respectable 
15:16. Mention should also be made of Ottmar Hitzfeld, the Borussia Dortmund coach in their recent game 
versus Rangers: 12:14 including 3 Ts, whilst the Priscilla clone movie To Wong Foo should be worth a look, 
starring as it does the fantastic 12:13 pairing of Patrick Swayze and John Leguizamo. Keep searching. 
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At our institute we have researched many of the crypto-mysteries of the hills, including the Grey Gaiters of Ben 
Macdui, the phantom No Trespassing notices of Wester Ross, and the Spectral Socks of Benalder Cottage. But 
nothing has caused as much interest as something I myself have seen. 

I was on a train in North Wales when an elderly walker boarded, unmistakable in woolly hat, stout nailed boots, 
Norfolk jacket (whose pockets were large and had deep, Stygian Depths), and sensible tweed breeches tucked into 
jaggy thick socks that would have landed a lesser mortal in a dermatology ward. He carried a knobbly stick and an 
ex-army canvas rucksack. That was the moment when I realised that Poucher is Alive! 

We all thought that the ultimate walker’s hero had shuffled off into climbers’ Valhalla. Why he should feel it 
necessary to fake his death and live in obscurity is unknown, but one thing is certain: he is leading still a very active 
life. Subsequent research by SICK has uncovered literally hundreds of recent sightings of WA Poucher. For example, 


he has been seen: 


e queuing for a Rangers season ticket at Ibrox 

e working in the Snack Bar at the Cairngorm Chairlift 

e playing a minor role in the battle scenes of Braveheart 

e buying a sausage supper in a late-night Glasgow chippie 
e auditioning to replace Robbie in Take That! 


There have been further sightings abroad, with WAP confirmed 
as sunbathing at Marbella, on the roller-coaster at Eurodisney, 
and publicly smoking hash with gangs of bikers in the squares 
of Amsterdam. In each case, witnesses are in no doubt as to the 
identity of the individual they saw, thanks to WAP’s distinctive 


rustic style of dress (see above). 


The most exciting speculation of all followed a series of sightings in the Sinihee: USA. a believe that WAP 
will soon enter the legendary Sun Studios and record a new album. 
Of course there will be sceptics. The same people who doubted the existence of the Giant Midgie of Glen Rosa, the 
Formation-Dancing Sheep of Braeleny and the Ghostly Chip Shop on the Bealach-eader-dha-Bheinn, will no doubt 
mock. However, TAC readers can strike a blow for truth. Have you seen Walter Arthur Poucher? Write to TAC and tell 


us when, where and how. Free membership of SICK for every letter published. 


Dear TAC, 


I thought I’d better draw your 
attention to a piece of far-reaching 
legislation now in force: it is now 
illegal to sell anything (except beer 
and milk) in imperial measurements. 
What has this to do with hillwalking? 
Well, although hills are now listed in 
legal metres, the definition ofa Munro 
(and Corbetts and Donalds) is in 
illegal feet. Thus, unless Munros are 
officially re-defined as 914.4m, then the 
use of the term Munro will itself 
become illegal. Furthermore, anyone 
selling a book, magazine, list, 
software, whatever, referring, as its 
selling point, to hills over 3000ft will 
be contravening the law. Even 
Murdo’: Tables, which use a metric 
re-ascent figure, will be outlawed since 
the stated definition is that they are 
over 3000ft (although this is qualified 
as being 914.4m, so a bit of editing 
may avoid prosecution). Only 


Marilyns, legally defined as being any 
hill with a re-ascent of over 150m, will 
remain. Few hillwalkers will be aware 
of this, but it could be the most 
significant piece of anti-hillwalker 
legislation ever! This could be the end 
of Munrobagging as we know it! 
Thousands of hillwalkers and guide- 
book writers could be imprisoned! 
(Good — Ed.) Only those who are 
uninterested in whether a hill is ina 
list will be able to climb them! 


Yours, 

Andy “Prospect” Mayhew 
Stonehouse 
Gloucestalbionshire 


[see oh ee toa cee uae sect 
Dear TAC, 


Professor Warbeck’s Venn diagram, 
(TAC 24, p14) elucidating the complex 
interrelationships of the Marilyns, 
Corbetts, Grahams, Donalds and other 
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stars of the Great Soap Opera That 
Is Hill-Walking is a fine thing. It 
particularly grips the attention 
because it contains an unlabelled 
region, corresponding to those New 
Donalds which are Marilyns but do 
not fall into either the Corbett or 
Graham category. This area therefore 
combines the finer features of terra 
incognita and tabula rasa. If a New 
Donald has sufficient reascent to 
qualify as a Marilyn, yet fails to meet 
the height criteria for Corbett, Graham 
or Murdo status, what can it be? 
Perhaps a forthcoming 7A Cit Table 
will enlighten an anxious public. Or 
perhaps it has already been published: 
at Opp, for £0.00, with no publicity? 


Yours aye, 

Dr Ben MacDoohey 

The Angry University (formerly The 
Angry College) 

Beanoland 
aS eee Oa eS 


Dear TAC, 


Was I the only person to be vaguely 
taken aback by the BBC’s Watchdog 
feature on the Eldon Hill Quarry 
in the optimistically-named Peak 
District? One proposal after another 
in the far north to extend Albion’s 
already excessive road network and 
not a whimper from the keepers of the 
trendy national conscience. Dig a bit 
further into a pretty tedious landscape 
worn down by millions of ramblers 
year in year out and we’re talking 
serious desecration verging on 
heresy — “Thou shalt not admit that 
Albion’s green and pleasant land is 
generally anything but”. Surely I do 
not detect the faintest hint of double 
standards here? It is, apparently, 
axiomatic that more roads must be built 
but the materials must come from 
far enough away for the national 
consequences of this orgy of 
tarmaccing to be hidden from a 
wilfully blind electorate. (Just like the 
nuclear “hide bombs on the Clyde/ 
Mururoa rather than on the Thames/ 
Seine argument — Ed.) 

This probably sounds like a 
hysterical rant. That’s fair enough. 
It reads that way to me, too. Still, it’s 
surely no coincidence that the whole 
concept of transport — public and 
private — is evidently safer from 
attack than the obtaining of materials 
to build them and that nothing is made 
of the necessary link between the two. 
I may be going too far in thinking that 
the whole of the Peak District would 
be vastly improved by being 
superquarried (Er... — awkwardly- 
placed Derbyshire-born Ed.)— think 
of the vast numbers it keeps off the 
Scottish hills — but I couldn’t help 
feeling that the whole Watchdog 
feature was symptomatic of a rather 
superficial NIMBY approach to two 
interlinked and rather serious 
problems. 


Yours, 

Roderick Manson 

Blairgowrie 
aa en rer 


Dear TAC, 


Anne Bowker is a temptress! She has 
dangled eight tedious hills in TAC24, 
p6, which just nibble away at one’s 
curiosity to hike up and test out their 
tediousness. However, not content 
with this she tantalises the artistically 
inclined by offering the starkly 
beautiful black-and-white kilometre 
squares. Finally comes the red rag to 
an arty carty ped (yes, that’s me, an 
artistic cartographical pedant), of the 
gently throwaway final phrase: 
“T wonder whether these are the 
only black-and-white squares in 
existence...?” 

So it was that this arty carty 
ped found himself standing in 
Waterstone’s map department for an 
hour-and-a-half scouring the flattest 
areas of the British Isles for black-and- 
white or other interesting squares. I 
caught myself halfway through speak- 
ing to myself and saying “Are you 
really spending an hour-and-a-half 
you could spend working by seeking, 
out black-and-white OS grid 
squares?” J then firmly justified it by 
reminding myself of how pure and 
artistically intriguing a black-and- 
white grid square is. I do hope there 
are no psychiatrists reading this, or I 
may end up with a white van outside 
my door doubtless with a black door 
handle at the end of the journey! 

Anyway, eureka! My search was 
not in vain. It threw up something 
unexpected: (i) wandering electricity 
pylons, (ii) disappearing tracks and 
(iii) an OS plot to decrease the 
number of pure black-and-white 
squares! 

The wandering pylons are on one 
of Anne Bowker’s squares, SE8322, 
Sheet 106/112. From the 1st Series to 
the 2nd Series the pylons have 
migrated 100m east into the square 
when previously they were outside it. 
More worryingly, the number of 
pylons has decreased! Is this one of 
the newly-privatised generating 
companies’ ways of increasing 
profits? Or are the OS trying to save 
ink, or have they started becoming 
more accurate? 

The disappearing track from the 
same square now makes for a much 
more artistically pure square, which is 
doubtless why it caught Anne’s eye. 

The third unexpected discovery 
dashed one of my black-and-white 
square discoveries. SE7515, Sheet 112 
of Crowle Waste or Moor on the Ist 
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Series was covered with green on the 
newer 2nd Series! We will have to 
check our prized black-and-white 
squares carefully if the OS ever 
produces a 3rd Series. 

Having lost that square, and on 
closer inspection rejecting, a further 
square from Sheet 112 because it had 
half-a-millimetre of blue line, I’ve been 
left with two new squares: SE7217 
from Sheet 112 and TF2117 from Sheet 
131, so along with Anne’s two 
discoveries I present these works of 
art for the public to peruse. 

Finally, another grid square 
challenge. Are there any other 
alcoholic squares to add to this one 
from Skye? 


Yours, 
Charlie McDixon, 
Bjorkalbion 


OS106/112, SE8322, 
2nd Series (without track) 


Outdoor Leisure sheet: 
The Cuillin Hills, NG4224 (with drink) 


Dear TAC, 


Charles Swan’s idea (TAC24, p19) 
of literally “bagging” Munros by 
overnighting on them in a sleeping 
bag revived my fantasy of being 
the first to bag all the Munros 
by moonlight. It has a pleasant 
alliterative ring to it, but might be 
tricky not to say cold. 

My hopes of achievement rose 
when it occurred to me that the moon 
is often in the sky by day and 
presumably contributing its mite of 
moonlight then. Hopes were then 
dashed by the thought that if Hamish 
Brown reviews his multiple Munro 
bags in conjunction with almanacs for 
the relevant years, which give the 
times of moonrise and moonset, he 


may find he has already pipped me to 
the post. 

Then I wondered about doing them 
(apologies to Grant Hutchison, TAC24, 
p4—lI of course mean climbing them) 
individually from sea level. Not an 
original thought, I’m sure, but that led 
me on to wonder which Munro is 
nearest to the sea, horizontally, and 
which furthest? A quick look at the 
Wallchart of Scottish Peaks ovet 
3000ft suggests Beinn Sgritheall 
(under a mile) is nearest and Beinn 
Bhreac (about 39 miles from the sea 
east of Inverness) seems to be 
furthest. Any advances? 


Best wishes, 
Barbara Jones 
Guildford 
Suralbion 


PS — My other half says if a 
mountain cannot be “done”, how 
can it possibly be ticked off? He 
reckons, from careful observation of 
my behaviour, that ticking them off 
is the only reason for “doing” them. 
For the record he is resting, since 
1992, on 11 Munros. Although 
approaching triple figures I am not 
allowed to forget that he “did” 
Lochnagar before I’d “done” any and 
that he has “done” it twice to my once. 
Can one start “doing” a second round 
before one has “done” the first? 


Ed. — Yes, Iwould say so — although 
others, eg the Sic Munroist, insist on 
wiping the slate clean. But this is 
anachronistic in existential terms, 
and I, like all good students, read 
Sartre, De Beauvoir, Crompton et al 
many years ago. Incidentally, your 
other halfis in good company, since I 
too have failed to climb anew Munro 
since 1992 (Slioch on 9th October). 


ierea Gees wie Mee whece) BAe ec otee vias eens 
Dear TAC, 


The Murdos: anew Scottish record? 
I recently received a copy of Alan 
Dawson’s The Murdos and discovered 
that out of the 444 Murdos, together 
with my wife I had climbed 443 of them. 
The outstanding Murdo had to be 
ascended as a priority! This was 
rectified with the successful attempt 
on Stob an Duine Ruaidh (Ben Starav), 
918m, OS50, NN124410 at 14:58 hours 
on Saturday 9th September 1995. My 
wife was 15 seconds behind me. Is this 
a world record? 


Through your austere (surely 
august, even though it's November? 
— Ed.) publication may we claim the 
honour of possibly being Murdoists 
number one and two respectively? 
We still have three SubMurdos 
remaining though. 

As there is no list of Murdoists, 
I am more than happy to keep an 
up-to-date list. Just send me usual 
details together with the dates of the 
first and last Murdos. This will just 
be an informal list rather than an 
“official” document. 


Regards, 

Andy (and Val) Moffat 

The Old School House, Leachkin 
Road, Inverness [V3 6NW 


Ed. — Since contacting us with this 
information, Andy and Val have now 
been in touch with Alan Blanco 
himself to stake a claim for being 
the first to bag all 71 Relative 
SubMurdos — ie those hills which 
miss out on being full-blown Murdos 
by less than ten metres of relative 
height. This is almost certainly a 
unique achievement. As keepers of 
the Murdoists List, it isnt as yet 
clear whether they’ll produce a 
tie and brooch, as have the SMC. 
Hopefully not. 


Dear TAC, 


The other day, whilst on my regular 
ramble up Sron Riach of Derry 
Cairngorm, I noted that numerous 
railway crossing, barriers have been 
installed on the edge of all the 
precipices. What a good idea! 

Now there is no chance of 
anyone ever coming unstuck on this 
particular mountain, and those lazy 
incompetents in the mountain rescue 
can finally be pensioned off. 


Yours, 

Zilwood Beardsmore, 

Accrington 

See ae ee een 
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Dear TAC, 


With the nights fair drawing in and 
the cold winter weather approaching, 
now is the ideal time for punters to 
consider seeing how many of the 
sensible Mountain Code rules they 
can break. Readers could climb one 
hill without a map and emergency 
food, another hill in bad weather, 
another alone, and so on. In fact, we 
could have a competition and see how 
many rules can be broken in one walk. 
The ultimate would be to climb a hill 
alone at night whilst drunk and poorly 
equipped, in bad weather, then fall 
asleep at the summit. Extra points 
could be gained by leaving a route 
card detailing a route on an entirely 
different mountain. Last winter a friend 
of mine nearly managed the above, but 
unfortunately fell short of the full 
grand slam by having a sleeping bag, 
and relatively sober company. 
Perhaps if any readers accomplish this 
feat they can write in and let me know. 
In fact, they won’t need to, because 
we’ ll all read about them in the papers 
next day. 


Keep on climbing, 
Craig Weldon 
Helensburgh 


are ee 
Dear TAC, 


It struck me, on the theme of extrapo- 
lating back to find the first Munro 
climbed (TAC20, pp14-15) that a 
similar technique might be applied to 
the more and more ridiculous records 
relating to how many Munros may be 
climbed in a particular period of time. 
Reading across a graph of such points 
we should be able to find a time when 
someone is on the summit of all 277 
Munros simultaneously. Since the 
only way to do this would be to travel 
at the speed of light, we have a 
prediction about when we can expect 
to invert warp-powered electronic 
long-johns as per Lachlan 
McLoughlin. I’d suggest everyone 
stays off the hills that day just in 
case they get vapourised by the 


light-speed bagger. 


Yours, 

Rupert PC Weare 
Pinner 
Albionsex 


Dr Ben MacDoohey, of The Angry University, 
again answers your everyday Hillwalking Queries 


On a winter expedition to Lochnagar, two friends and | looked across 
from Cac Carn Mor and observed a man walking around the Cac Carn 
Beag cairn. When we arrived he was gone, and there were no foot- 
prints in the snow. What can have happened? — Connie Vale 

A fascinating experience, and one which is frequently reported. Sadly, it is almost as frequently drug-related. However, there 
remains a hard core of sightings which cannot be explained away by the effects of mind-altering substances. Detailed reports 
of this sort of occurrence have occasionally come from unimpeachable sources, such as ministers, members of the Scottish 
Mountaineering Club, and parties who have been on the hill for longer than five days (by which time all recreational drugs have 
long since been ingested and eliminated from the body). Mighty minds have been applied to the mystery, and we at The 
Angry University believe that you may have witnessed a temporal mirage. All of us are familiar with the more common locational 
mirage, in which a person or object appears to be near at hand when they are actually elsewhere. This effect is mediated by 
the refraction of light-rays, which move at differing speeds through layers of warm and cold air, and are thus bent back upon 
themselves in such a way as to reappear at unexpectedly distant locations. The temporal mirage occurs through an extreme 
form of the same mechanism. Supercooled air lingering for days on the lofty winter summits is, we have calculated, capable of 
slowing down the passage of light to an unprecedented degree. In our laboratory, speeds as low as 2 mm/s have been attained 
(although we have since had some difficulty reproducing this result). Extrapolating this effect to the open air, it follows that the 
man you observed on Cac Carn Beag might actually have visited the cairn some three days previously; enough time for a 
subsequent snowfall to have obliterated his footprints. In an effort to confirm this phenomenon, | would like to ask TAC 
readers to perform the following simple experiment: when arriving at the summit on a cold winter day, simply inscribe the 
current date and time on a large card, and turn slowly through 360°, holding the card above your head. This will allow future 
observers to determine the time-lag with greater accuracy. 


! have recently spent a few days walking in the Lake District, and was struck by the fact that the three-thousand-footers of that region 
(Skiddaw, Helvellyn and the Scafells) are all very different in character. Can you explain this? — Anne O’Keegach 

May I first say how brave of you it is to make such an admission on these pages. You do, indeed, pose a fascinating question. 
It has, until recently, been quite difficult to conduct proper geology in Cumbria, since most of it has been built on or paved 
over. However, the recent “drought” in that region has given geologists unprecedented access to lake floors, allowing them to 
piece together an astonishing story. Skiddaw, it is clear, is of native English origin: it is of that flat and dreary construction that 
| understand appeals to some, but the charms of which are lost on me. Helvellyn, however, with its airy Striding Edge, clearly 
has affinities with the West Highlands of Scotland; and geologists have proven this to be so. It appears that Helvellyn became 
detached from Scotland (somewhere in the present vicinity of Fort William) during the rifting of the North Atlantic about |00 
million years ago. It then wandered rather erratically southwestwards for 35 million years, until it was in danger of providing 
Northern Ireland with its own three-thousand-foot peak. At this point fate intervened, in the form of the massive asteroid 
impact that exterminated the dinosaurs, some 65 million years ago. As well as casting up a world-girdling cloud of dust, this 
impact (at Chicxulub in the Yucatan), also hurled the massive, slaggy boulders destined to become Scafell and Scafell Pike 
completely across the newborn Atlantic, where they struck Helvellyn island (rather firmly, as one may well imagine). This 
impact reversed the course of the mountain’s wanderings so that, over the next 10 million years, the fused mass of Helvellyn 
and the Scafells slid briskly down the North Channel, cannoned off the Isle of Man (pushing up Snaefell in the process), and 
then slid into place south of Skiddaw. As the rocky masses subsequently accommodated themselves to the impact, various 
other lumps and bumps appeared, creating what we now ironically refer to as the Cumbrian Mountains. 


How come the weather stays sunny all week when I’m at work, but turns cloudy and sleety as soon as weekends come? — Benny Hone 
The explanation for this mystery has only recently become clear, and the tale of its unravelling is a fascinating scientific 
detective story. It all began in 1805, when the tiny Portuguese colonial church of Esmeralda, Brazil, burned to the ground. Two 
weeks later in Scotland, Saturday dawned bright and clear for the first time in living memory. Sunny weekends came frequently 
for the next five years, until the church was rebuilt. A fortnight after religious services resumed in the tiny Amazonian 
township, rain returned to the Scottish weekend, and has persisted ever since. No more thana coincidence? So it seemed until 
1961, the year in which meteorologist Edward Lorenz launched the new science of chaos theory by his discovery of the so- 
called Butterfly Effect. Lorenz described the non-linear dynamics of the atmosphere by suggesting that the merest flap of a 
butterfly's wings might, weeks later, have effects on entire weather systems on the other side of the globe. His publication of this 
insight coincided, almost to the day, with an astonishing discovery concerning the Esmeraldan Morpho, a brilliantly-coloured 
swallowtail butterfly which congregates in large numbers in the vicinity of Esmeralda township. These creatures were found to 
possess a unique sensitivity to sound; the weekly ringing of the church bells causes a vigorous flapping display from all the many 
thousands of butterflies within earshot. Although the association with our Scottish weekend weather is clear, the devout 
citizens of Esmeralda refuse to silence their Sunday bells. Fortunately, a solution is at hand: the National Trust for Scotland has 
bought up many thousands of square miles of Amazonian rain forest in the vicinity of Esmeralda, and is systematically burning 
off the Morpho habitat. Within our lifetimes, then, we can hope for some fine weekends in the Scottish hills. 


Ed.—Two points: (a) “rifting” was, when I was at school, a euphemistic way of describing involuntary (or otherwise) rectal noise-emissions 
(see also “trumping”); and (b) the Doctor deserves a slap on his academic wrist for breaking TAC’s newly-invented moratorium on mention 
of the N*****#* THEE for S******* following all the recent tiresome wittering about it on the letters pages. 
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